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JOHANNES DE SACRO BOSCO. 


In his account of John Holywood or 


Halifax (Johannes de Sacro Bosco), in the | 
7D: N. B., 


says that 


fax in Yorkshire,’ and that ‘‘ the statement | 
that he was a Scot (Dempster), an Irishman | 


> Mr. C. L. Kingsford, F.S.A. 


he ‘‘ was probably born at Hali- 


(Stanihurst ap. Ware, Scriptt. Hib.), or a 


Brabang¢ on 


are unsupported.” 


The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (xxi. 


543), on t 


he other hand, says: — ‘ He is | 


believed to have been a native of Nithsdale, 
and a canon of the monastery of Holywood, 


from which he took his name. Thomas | 


Dempster 


(1579-1625) in the ‘ Dempsterii 


Apparatus ad Historicam Scoticam’ (1622) 
Is probably the first to make this statement, 


under the 
lowea ’ 


heading ‘ Monasteri in Gal. | 


—‘ Sacri emoris, vulgo Halywood, 


| fundat in Galweia Discongal, cujus filius 
| Joanes a Sacrobosco, ut probatum multis.”’ 
George Mackenzie (1669-1725) in the ‘ Lives 
and Characters of the most Eminent Writers 
of the Scots Nation,’ vol. i (1708), p. 167, 
says :— 

ile was born in Nithsdale. Having finished 
the course of his studies, he entered into holy 
orders, and was made a canon of the Order 
of St. Augustine, in the famous Monastery 
of Holywood, from whence he has his name 
of Joannes a Sacro Bosco. After he had stayed 
for some years in this monastery, he went over 
to Paris, where he was admitted a member 
of that University on the 5th of June, 1221. 

It would be interesting to know whence 
Mackenzie derived this precise date. Mr. 
Kingsford says :—‘‘ Holywood is stated to 
have studied at Oxford, and to have after- 
wards settled at Paris about 1230. Mac- 
kenzie should have written ‘‘ St. Norbert ”’ 
for ‘‘ St. Augustine,’ for the Abbey was 
Premonstratensian. John Spottiswood 
(1666-1728), who contributed an account of 
the Scots Religious Houses to the ‘ Minor 
Practicks’ (1734) of Sir Thomas Hope 
(d. 1646), speaking of this abbey, says :— 
‘“* Joanes de Sacro Bosco. . . is thought by 
several people of learning to have been a 
professed Religious of this place.’’ George 
Chalmers (1742-1825), in his ‘ Caledonia’ 
(1890 edition), v. 150, says of the same 
monastery, ‘‘In it was bred John de Sacro 
Bosco, who wrote on The Sphere, ete.” 
M. E. C. Walcott (1821-1880) in his ‘ Scoti- 
Monasticon,’ at p. 333, notes that ‘‘ John 
de Sacro Bosco, the mathematician, was a 
| canon here.’”’ In the Transactions . . of the 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural His- 
tory and Antiquarian Society, vol. vi. 
(1890), p. 113, the late John Carlyle Aitken 
mentioned a drawing (now reproduced on 
p. 36 of The Gallovidian Annual, 1922, 





» | edited by Dr. Maxwell Wood, F.S.A., Scot.) 


| by Adam Mansfeldt de Cardonnel, after- 
| wards Cardonnel-Lawson, (d. 1820), which 
| Robert Riddell (d. 1794) described as fol- 
| lows :—‘‘A Drawing of the head of John De 
| Sacri Bosco—which Mr. De Cardonel took 
| for me, when he discovered it, in the Parish 
Church of Terreagles, anno 1788.” So 
much is to be seen in the reproduction ; but 
the note is stated by Aitken to have gone 
on ‘‘ and which effigy, as having formerly 
stood in the church of Holywood, the Lord 
Maxwell had caused to be removed to 
| Terregles Church at the Reformation.’ 
From this, says Aitken, ‘‘ we may thus pre- 
sume that this famous Abbot was buried at 
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his own Abbey of Holywood.’’ This is the | 
first mention of John as Abbot and of his 
presumed burial at Holywood. So legend 
grows. The head found at Terregles in | 
1788, which is now lost, was that of a bishop | 
or mitred abbot, and was obviously not part| 
of a sepuichral monument, but a carved 
corbel stone or some similar piece of archi- | 
tectural decoration. I am informed that | 
similar head was dug up at Holywood last 
year, and has been built into Cowhill | 
House. If the Terregles head was removed 
thither from Holywood at the time of the 
Reformation it must have been not by the 
sixth or seventh Lord Maxwell, but by Sir 
John Maxwell, afterwards Lord Herries 
(1512 ?-1583), into whose possession the 
Terregles estate came in 1547 by his mar- 
riage with Agnes, daughter and co-heir of 
the third Lord Herries. There is nothing 
to connect it with John Holywood except 
Riddell’s note. William McDowell in his | 
‘History of Dumfries’ (2nd edn., 1873), 
at p. 222, quotes from Mackenzie, and then 
adds ‘‘Joannes died in 1256.”” But we) 
only get this date from his tomb at Paris. | 
Mr. Kingsford writes :— 
The remainder of his life was spent in Paris, | 
where he died, either in 1244 or 1256, according | 
as we interpret some lines on his tomb in the | 
cloister of the Mathurins for Trinitarians}+- | 
M. Christi, bis C. quarto deno quater anno 
De Sacro Bosco discrevit tempora ramus 
Gratia cui dederat nomen divina Johannes. 


The later date is the more probable. 
It is clear that there is no 
authority independent of Dempster, and it 


is doubtless for that reason that Mr. Kings- | 
ford cites none of them in his list of | ‘ 
, ; “ Bale, vi. | learned’? in Camden’s time, would not be 


92: Pits, p. 334; Tanner’s ‘ Bibl. Brit.-Hib.’ | 


‘authorities, which comprises: 


s.v. Halifax, pp. 371-3; Hist. Litt. de la 
France,’ xix. 1-4; ‘Biographie Univer- 


Scottish | 


selle’; ‘ Nouvelle Biog. Gén.’, art. by M., 
Hauréau; and Wright’s ‘ Essays on Archgo- 
logical Subjects,’ ii. 68, 71.’’ He says that 
‘* Holywood’s name, in addition to the 
forms given above, appears also as Holy- 
walde and Holyfax, and in Latin Sacro 
Busco and Sacro Busto.’’ It may be added 
that till after the middle of the thirteenth 
century Holywood Abbey was known by the 
name of Dercongal. Dr. George F. Black, 
in Transactions . . Dumfriesshire and Gallo- 
way, etc., vol. vii (1891), at pp. 127-8, 
writes :— 

In 1235, Affrica, daughter of Edgar, mentions 
the lands of Dunscore as being near the lands 
of the monks of Dercongal and the King’s 
road, which led from Dercongal to Glencairn 
(Lib. Cart. Melros, 103). In the same year, 
Odo or Otho, who had been abbot of Dercongal, 
was elected Bishop of Candida Casa by the 
monks of Whithorn; but he was refused con- 
secration, and his opponent, who had _ been 
elected by the clergy of Galloway, was pre- 
ferred (ibid.) In 1257, William, Bishop of 
Glasgow, decid a controversy between the 
monks of Melrose and the monks of Dercongal 
regarding the church and titles of Dunscore 
(ibid. 107). The abbot of Dercongal sat in the 


| great Parliament at Brigham in March, 129 


(Rymer, ‘ Foed,’ ii. 471, where the name Der- 
congal is blundered into Darwongville). Dun- 
gal, the abbot ‘ de Sacro Bosco’ (Sacred Bush), 
with his monks, swore fidelity to Edward I at 
Berwick in August, 1296 (Prynne, Hist. Coll., 
jii., 6. 653). Prynne gives the name as Saint 
Boyse. In return King Edward immediately 
issued a writ to the Sheriff of Dumfriesshire, 
ordering him to restore the property of “ Dun- 
gal abbas de sacro nemore ” (Rymer, ii., p. 72). 

Perhaps if critically examined the claims 
of Halifax as the birth-place of Johannes 
de Sacro Bosco, though admitted by “ the 


found much stronger than those of Niths- 
dale. 
Joun B. WatNEWRIGHT. 





COMPOUND ADJECTIVES 


The following are earlier references than 


adjectives occurring in Shelley and in 
gathered from ‘ Beowulf ’ :— 

A. SHELLEY. : 
Aegis-bearing. a. 1624 Chapman, tr. h. Hom. 


Venus 10: Pallas, the Seed of Agis-bearing 
Jove. 
All-pervading. 1817 S. I 349: Two Powers 
... immortal, all-pervading, manifold. 
Branch-like. 1818. S. WN 59: Towers All over- 
wrought with branch-like traceries. 


IN SHELLEY AND KEATS. 


those given in the ‘O. E. D.’ for compound 
Keats. I have added a few which I have 


1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 128: Jove 


1827 Keble, Christ. Year, Tuesd. bef. Easter: 
look 


1852 Tupper, Prov. Philos. 167; boa 
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Care-worn. 1809 S. ‘For my dagger’ 2: I 
come, care-worn tenant of life. 

Cireumbient. 1812 S. QM ii. 37: Clouds of 
cireumbient darkness. 

Cloud-like. 1819 S. P. II. i. 24: Yon peaks 
of cloud-like snow. 

Cloud-piercing. 1809 S. Bigotry’s Victim 12: 
Though the fiercest of cloud-piercing tyrants 
approaches. 

Crownless. 1812 S. So. ‘ Vessels of heavenly 
medicine’ 6: If liberty e’er deigned to stoop 
From yonder lowly throne her crownless brow. 

Dark blue. 1813 S. Evening: To Harriet i: 
Beneath the dark blue line of Western distance. 

Dark-rolling. 1809 S. On an Icicle 9: Where 
the stern warrior, his country defending, Dares 
fearless the dark-rolling battle to pour. 

Expressionless. 1818 S. JM 292: His words 
came each Unmodulated, cold, expressionless. 
(1819 © III. i. 214: A wrong, which, though 
it be expressionless, is such as asks atone- 
ment.—qu. OED.) 

Fair-ankled. a. 1624 Chapman, tr. h. Hom. 
Diana 31: Diana’s fair-ankled mother. 

Fair-haired. a. 1624 Chapman: tr. h. Hom. 
Apollo 303: The fair-haired Graces. 

Gold-inwoven. 1819. S. C IV. iv. 84: This 
fellow wore A gold-inwoven robe. 

Large-eyed. 1817 Keats, Cal 127: Ready to 
greet The large-eyed wonder, and ambitious 
heat, of the aspiring boy. (transf.) 

Lightning-like. 1821 S. Ep 34: The dim words 
which obscure thee now Flash, lightning-like, 
with unaccustomed glow. 

Many-mingling. 1813 S. QM viii. 99: The 
sweet and many-mingling sounds Of kindliest 
human impulses. 

Many-peopled. 1819 S. P. [II. ii. 22: My 
streams will flow Round many - peopled 
continents. 

Many-tongued. 1817 S. I 4024: Through the 
desolate streets... The many-tongued and 
endless armies wind In sad procession. 

Moonlit. 1817 S. I 1725g The City’s moonlit 
spires. 

Pauseless. 1820 S. O 63: It flows musically 
through green banks, Ceaseless and pauseless, 
ever green and fresh. 

Peace-giving. 1809 S. ‘For my dagger’ 3: 
The grave, Where Innocence sleeps ’neath the 
peace-giving sod. 

Phidian. (= ‘Like the work of Phidias’ 
(OED.), or rather ‘ Beautiful as those of 
Phidias ’) 1819 §. P. III. iv. 112: My.. car 
will stand within A temple, gazed upon by 
Phidian forms Of thee, and Asia, and the 
Earth, and me. 
ef. P IIT. iii. 165: A temple . . . populous with 
most living imagery, Praxitelean shapes. 

Plague-spotted. 1819 S. C IV. i. 94: Her spirit 
shall approach the throne of God Plague- 
spotted with my curses. 

Sceptreless. (=‘ Wielding no sceptre’) 1821 S. 
H 574: The ruins of the city where he reigned 
Childless and sceptreless. 


1828 Carlyle, Misc. (1857) I. 219: heart 
1855 M. Arnold, Myc. 53: gloom 
1876 Rock, Text. Fabric 52: muslins 


1827 —< Christ. Year, ist Sun. after 


Trin.: wal 

1818 Milman, Samor 322: the crowned 

1863 Mi. L. Whately, Ragged Life in Egypt, 
xvii. 163: drapery 

a. 1835 Mrs. Hemans, Guerilla Leader’s Vow: 
mists 

1831 Wilson in Blackwood xxix. 301: image 
1864 Crowdy, Ch. Choirmaster 53: monotonic 
recitation is much more expressionless than 
reading in the ordinary voice. 

1871 Tyler, Prim. Cult. i. 215: symbol 

1875 Longfellow, Pandora 6: Leda 

1626 Massinger, Roman Actor II. i.: Calliope 
1867 Morris, Jason xvii. 660: crown 


1818 S. tr. h. Hom. Sun 4: Euryphaéssa, 
large-eyed nymph.  (lit.) 


a. 1822 Shelley, Prose wks. iii. 323: Lightning- 
like the vigorous maiden strides. 


1861 Dora Greenwell, Poems 129: hues 


1828 W. S. Landor. Imag. Conv. Xen. and 
Cyrus III. 366: world 


1881 Henty, Cornet of Horse, xvii. 179: army 


1830 Tennyson, Arab. Nts. 27: sward 

1849 Fraser’s Mag. XL. 634: course 

1833 H. Blunt Hist. S. Paul. IT. 126: blessed- 
ness 


1823 Byron, Juan XIII. ex: Phidian forms 
cut out of marble. 


1897 Mrs. Voynich, Gadfly 147/1: souls 


1838 Talfourd, Athen. Capt. I. i.: Sceptre- 
less, unerowned, unheeded. 
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Shadow-peopled. 1819 S. P II. v. 102: The 
glassy gulfs... Of shadow-peopled Infancy. 


B. KEATS. 


_ Apollonian. 1818 K. E. ii. 399: An Apollon- 
ian curve Of neck and shoulder. 


Bright-haired, a. 1624 Chapman, tr. h. Hom. 
Pan 8: Pan, the bright-haired God of pastoral. 

Caducean. 1820 K. L i. 133: Put to proof 
the lythe Caducean charm. 


Care-worn. 1818. K. E iii. 290: Down he 
knelt Before that care-worn sage. 

Delphian. (transf.=‘oracular’) 1818 K. 
Draught of Sunshine 10: My bowl is the sky, 
And I drink at my eye, Till I feel in the 
brain A Delphian pain. 

Dew-lipped. 1818 K. E ii. 407: The morning 
south Disparts a déw-lipped rose. 

Dim-seen. 1818 K. SP 22: More ps more 
beautiful, more smooth, more regal, Than 
wings of swans, than doves, than dim-seen 
eagle. 

Down-trodden. 1818 K. RH 4: Those days 
are gone away, .. And their minutes buried 
all Under the down-trodden pall Of the leaves 
of many years. 

Dumb-foundered. 1818 K. Gadfly 5. 2: Is there 
a man in Parliament dumbfoundered in his 
speech. 

Dark-leaved. 1815 K. GFM 41: The dark- 
leaved laburnum’s drooping clusters. 

Faint-heard. 1817 K. SP 34: We look around 
...And catch soft floatings from a faint- 
heard hymning. 

Far-famed. a. 1624 Chapman, tr. h. Hom. 
Apollo 395: Here I entertain suppose To build 
a far-famed temple. 

Far-heard. a. 1624 Chapman, tr. h. Hom. 
Merc. 896: fpetto) (for further meed) Gave 
him the far-heard fistulary reed. _ 
ef. 1817 K. Cal 156: Mysterious, wild, the far 
heard trumpet’s tone. 

Gainful. (= ‘Of persons and their actions: 
Bent upon making gain; adapted to making 
gain ’) 1820 K. Is 17, 2: Yet were these Floren- 
tines as self-retired In hungry pride and 
gainful cowardice, As two close Hebrews. 

Girth-deep. 1819. K. St I. i. 15: Sure of a 
bloody prey, seeing the fens Will swamp them 
girth-deep. 

Gold-green. 1818 K. E iii. 878: There did 
spring ... A light as of four sunsets, blazing 
forth A gold-green zenith ’bove the Sea-God’s 
head. 


E iii. 494: This fire, like 


Gordian. 1818 K. 
snake, -Betwitched me 


the eye of gordian 
towards. 
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1820 S. hMerc. 222: cave 


a. 1822 S. hMerc. 492: Every Apollonian limb. 


(N.B. OED. in qu. s. v, gives date 1820 for ° 


S.’s hMerc. Hutchinson, in the Oxf. Shelley 
673, says, ‘S.’s translations fall between the 
years 1818 and 1822.’) 


1632 Milton, Pens. 23: Vesta 

1656 Blount, Glossogr. 

1721-1800 in Bailey. 

1847 in Craig. 

1879 J. Todhunter, Alcestis 6: rod 

1828 Carlyle, Misc. (1857) i. 219: heart 


1873 Lowell, Among My Books, Ser. ii.: look 


1856 Bryant, Poems, Ages v.: spring 


1827 Moir, Dead Eagle 2: plain 


1846 H. Rogers, Ess. (1860) i. 175: grass 


1848 C. Bronte, J. Eyre 156: I stood d. 


1861 Ann Pratt, Flowers, Pl.v.: sallow 


1866 Howells, Ven. Life xvii. 2603 refrains 


1624 Massinger, Parl. Love II. iii: 
Bath 


English 


1820 K. Ag. 29. 7: The... clarion, The 
kettle-drum, and far-heard clarinet, Affray 


his ears. 


1870 Morris, E.P. III. iv. 26: Ah, for these 
gainful men—somewhat indeed Their sails are 
rent, their bark beat. 


1882 O’Donovan, Merv Oasis i. 322: girth-deep 
in a torrent. 


1830 Tennyson, Rec. Arab. Nts. 82: Flushed 
all the leaves with rich gold-green. — 1863 
Kingsley, Water-Bab. i. ii: The great elm- 
trees in the gold-green meadows. 

ef. 1863-5 Thomson, Sunday at Hampstead 
viii: The great dusk emerald golden-green. 
1819 K. L i. 47: She was a gordian shape ot 
dazzling hue. 
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Heart-broken. 1818 K. E iii. 584: See how I 
weep and sigh, That our heart-broken parting 
is so nigh. 

High-roofed. 1615 Chapman, Od. xiii. 9: Since 
‘twas, at last, your happy fate to come To my 
high-roofed and brass-foundationed house. 

Ill-fated. 1616 Chapman, tr. Musaeus 181: 
Why stranger, are you mad? Ill-fated man, 
Why hale you thus a virgin Sestian? 

Large-eyed. 1817 K. as above. 

Lightning-swift. 1818 K. E iii. 775: How 
lightning-swift the change! 

Magic-like. 1818 K. JHR 29: Trees, which all 
do seem to shake From some old magic-like 
Urganda’s Sword. 

Masque-like. 1819 K. Indol 6. 6: Fade softly 
from my eyes, and be once more In masque- 
like figures on the dreamy urn. 

O’er-head. 1818 K. E. i. 887: I_sat_contem- 
plating the figures wild Of O’er-head clouds 
melting the mirror through. 

Over-strained. 1820} K. H i. 268: A iithe 
serpent vast and muscular Making slow way, 
with head and neck convulsed From over- 
strained might. 

Prison-bound. 1820 K. H i. 161: The Titans 
fierce, self-hid, or prison-bound. 

Sick-hearted. 1818 K. E iv. 269: Into these 
regions came I following him, Sick hearted, 
weary. 

Silver-clear. 1818 K. E iv. 704: I'll kneel... 
To Vesper, for a taper silvér-clear. 

Sober-paced. 1821 K. H2 i. 93: Towards the 
altar sober-paced I went. 

Spenserian. 1816 K. CCC 56: 
vowels that elope with ease. 

Sun-beamy. 1817 K. Shell 22: 
tale of a wreath and a chain. 

Time-eaten. 1821 K. H2 i. 384: The words Of 
Saturn filled the mossy glodims around, Even 
to the hollows of time-eaten oaks. 

Torch-bearing. 1821 K. CB 44. 5: The torch- 
bearing slaves a halloo sent Into the jungles. 


C. BEOWULF. 

Afald. (Obs. or dial.) c. 600 Beowulf 256: 
Minne gehyrad anfealdne gepoht. (Not qu. 
B.-T.) (= ‘Simple... honest’ OED.) 

Eisful. (Obs.) Beowulf 2929: Sona him se 
froda feeder Ohtheres, Eald and egesfull ond- 


slyht ageaf. 
OED.) of. Awful (OE. 


(= ‘ Fearful, terrible.’ 
ezefull.) 

Hislich. (Obs.) Beowulf 1649: pa wes... 
boren ‘Grendles heafod ... Egeslic for eorlum 
and pere idese mid. 
— terrible.’ OED.) of Awly. (OE. 
ezelic. 


Spenserian 


A sun-beamy 


Helm-bearing. Beowulf 2517: Gegrette pa 
gumena gehwylene, Hwate helm-berend, hinde- 
man side, 

Loathy. Beowulf 1584: He... slepende 
frat Folces Denigea fyftyne men And oder 
twyle ut of-ferede, Ladlicu lac. (Not qu. B.-T.) 





1832 J. M. Reynolds, Miserrimus: penitence. 


a. 1633 Austin, Medit. (1635) 267: Churches 
. + . high-roofed within.—1871 Bryant, Od. v. 
54: His High-roofed palace. 

1710 Pope, Windsor Forest 311: Henry 


1818 S. (as above) 


1857 C. Bronté, Professor II. xix. 48: So 
lightning-swift is thought. 
1862 Lytton, Strange Story ii. 223: effects 


1903 Anders, Shakesp. Bks. 153: performance 
1874 Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng. 2. 68: rail- 
road 


1859 Tennyson, Vivien 372: affection 


1853 Kane, Grinnell Exp. xxix. 240: vagrants 


a. 1835 Mrs. Hemans, Poems 541: child 


1833 Tennyson, Two Voices 428: whisper 


1863 Hawthorne, Our 
pedestrian 

1818 Scott, Rob Roy 2: stanza cf. as sb. 1818 
K. Letters (1848) i. 133: your Spenserian. 

a. 1849 Mangau, Poems (1859) 292: standard 
(? U.S.—OED.) 

a. 1849 Poe, City in Sea 1: towers 


Old Home _ “77: 


1881 Ruskin, Bible of Amiens ii. 88: maid 


c. 960 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 22: zif pin eze 
bip anfald. 


a. 1000 Judith 21: pes se rica ne wende, 
Ezesfull eorla dryhten. 

c. 885 K. Alfred, Boeth. xvii. 2: 
nama... wes... manegum 
ezefull. 

c. 888 K. Alfred, Boeth. xxxv. §6: pa wes 
daer eac swide ezeslic geatweard, des name 
sceolde bion Caron. 

ce. 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 5: pat oder tocume 
of ure louerd ...o domes dai... is swide 
eiliche. 

a. 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker an. tno ama 
coronis, helm-berendum wuldorbeagum. 


Romane 
olce swipe 


ce. 900 Baeda’s Hist. III. xiv. (Schipper) 260: 
Mon la plice deape pone cyning acwealde, 
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Only. Beowulf 251: Nis pat seld-guma 
Vepnum geweordad, nefne him his wlite leoge, 
.nlic ansyn. 
= ‘ Unique in quality, character, rank, etc.; 
Peerless, preeminent.’ ED.) 

Soothfast. Beowulf 2820: Him of hraedre 
gewat Sawol secean sodfestra dom. 

(= ‘True, faithful, loyal.’ OED.) 

Sorrowful. Beowulf 512: Ne inc aenig mon, 
Ne leof ne lad, belean mihte Sorhfullne sid. 
(= ‘Characterized by, involving, sorrow... ; 
distressing . . . OED.) 








NOTES AND QUERIES. (28. XII. Jon 16, 1935, 


In OE. in form enlic .. . c. 888 K, Hilfred, 
i xxxv. §6: He haefde an swipe enlic 
wil. 


c. 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxxv. 15: Swide mild 


heort & sodfest. 


Beowulf 1278: His modor a zyt... zegan 
wolde sorhfulne sid. 


Note also the following, which apparently became obsolete before 1150, but have reappeared 


in the old sense. 


Monthly. pl. a. 1100 Wrt. Voc. ii. 57, 34: pa 
mona plecan, ‘ Menstrua’ (qu. B.-T.) 


Night-long. Beowulf 528: Gif pu Grendles 
dearst Niht-longne fyrst nean bidan. 

Soulless. _(= ‘From whom the soul has 
departed ’) Beowulf 1406: Ofer myrcan mor, 
mago-pegna ber pone selestan ceeudenaws. 


1872 J. G. Murphy, Comm. Lev. xv. 25: The 
issue is not at the usual time of the monthlies, 
(cf. also 1922 Joyce, Ulyssess (2nd ed) 351: 
Near her monthlies. 

1850 Tennyson. In Mem. lxxi; A night-long 
present forged of the Past. 

1533 Short Catech. in Lit. & Doc. Edw. VI 
bagnd ‘a Soulless and dead, as it were in 
a tomb. 


N.B.—OED. gives for Beowulf the date ‘c. 600,’ s.v. ‘Alder’ sb. 2; ‘a. 1000,’ s.v. ‘ Almighty’ 


1 b; 
Also compare these :— 


All-Golden. Beowulf 1111: wet pam ade wes 
ed-gesyne Swat-fah syrce, swyn eal-gylden. 


New-tarred. Beowulf 295: Ic magupegnas 
mine hate... niw-tyrwedne nacan... arum 
healdan. 


Brown-edge. Beowulf 1546: Hire seax geteah, 
Brad [and] brun-ecg. 

Blithe-heart. Beowulf 1802: Od pet hrefn 
blaca heofones wynne Blid-heort bodode. 

Fire-hard. Beowulf 305: Eoforlic scionon 
Ofer hleor-beran gehroden golde Fah and fyr- 
heard. 

Steel-edge. Beowulf 1533: Wearp pa wunden- 
mel... pet hit on eordan leg, Stid and styl- 
ecg. 

Hard-edge. Beowulf 1490: Let ealde lafe, 
Wretlic weg-sweord wid-cudne man Heard-ecg 
habban. ° 


no date, s.v. ‘Grimly’ adj., and x in subsequent quotations. 


cited, but no ref. 


not cited. 


1824-30 Miss Mitford, Vill., Ser. iv. (1863) 314: 
Delf brown-edged. 

1848 Lytton, Harold XI. vii: 
gay and blithe-hearted. 

1627 May, Lucan III. 536 E iij b: Fire 
hardened oaks. 


Leof-wine, still 


1682 N.O., Boileau’s Lutrin iv. 1 183: my 
trusty steel-edged friend. 


Hard-edged. cited, but not ref. 


Massy proof. 1632 Milton, Pens. 158: Antique 1788 Warton, Ode New Yr. 1: Massy proof 

pillars massy proof. pile. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

K.—Keats Chapman, Od.—Odyssey 

CB—Cap and Bells h.Hom.—Homeric Hymn 

CCC—Epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke. S.—Shelley 

i—Endymion C—Cenci ma 

GFM—Hpistle to George Felton Mathew Ep—Epiysychidion 

H—Hyperion H—Hellas 


H2—The Fall of Hyperion 

Indol—Ode on Indolence 

Is—Isabella 

JHR—Epistle to John Hamilton Reynolds 
L—Lamia 

RH—Robin Hood 

Shell—On receiving a curious shell 
SP—Sleep and Poetry 

St—King Stephen 


Poznan, Poland. 


hMere.—Translation of the Homeric’ Hyma 
to Mercury 

I—Revolt of Islam 

JM—Julian and Maddalo 

O—Orpheus 

P—Prometheus Unbound. 

QM—Queen Mab : 

WN—Woodman and Nightingale. | 

The rest as in Oxford English Dictionary. 


B. W. A. Massey. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XXII. 


(See ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44, 83, 126, 167, 
209, 247, 287, 329, 366, 410, 446). 


His Father’s Family.—It was the wish to 


solve the long mystery that has surrounded , 
birth-place | 
that first led me to the study of his family | 


the question of Richardson’s 


history. A mystery it still remains, but I 
can at least pave the way a little for future 
enquirers, who, I hope, 
cessful than I have been. 

Richardson himself gave the 
account of his origin to a 
(‘ Correspondence,’ I. xxix) :— 


My father was a very honest man, descended 
of a family of middling note, in the county 
of Surrey, but which having for several gen- 
erations a large number of children, the not 
large possessions were split and divided, so 
that he and his brothers were put to trades; 
and the sisters were married to tradesmen. 
My mother was also a good woman, of a family 
not ungenteel; but whose father and mother 
died in her infancy, within half-an-hour of 
each other, in the London pestilence of 1665. 
My father’s business was that of a joiner, 
then more distinct from that of a carpenter 
than now it is with us. 


His daughter, Anne Richardson, was 
more explicit, and claimed Byfleet, in Sur- 
rey, as the family’s place of origin (London 
Mercury, Feb., 1923, p. 386); and _ his 


following 


granddaughter, Mrs. Moodie, also told Mrs. | 
in 1804, that he ‘‘ was descended | 
of a family once possessed of a good estate | 


Barbauld, 


near Byfleet in Surrey ’’ (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, 9th Report, App. ii, p. 487). The 
Rector of Byfleet tells me that there is no 
register for the parish earlier than 1698; 
so I have not foliowed up this clue further. 

I begin, with the licence for the marriage 
of the novelist’s father (Harleian Society, 
vol. 34), issued by the Vicar-General of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 

1674-5, Jan. 6, Samuell Richardson, of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, Lond., Joiner, Bachelor, 
about 24, and Hlizabeth Lane, of the same, 
Spinster, about 25, at own disp.; 
Magdalen, Old Fish St., London. 


The register of that church gives us the | 


marriage :— 


Samuell Richardson, of St. Buttolph’s, Al.- | 


dersgate, and 
the 7th of Jany., 1674. 


The registers of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, | 


carry the tale a little further :— 
1679-80, Jan. 
Samuel and Elizabeth Richardson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


may be more suc- | 


correspondent | 


at St. Mary | 


Elizabeth Laine were marryed | 


9, bap. Elizabeth, dau. of | 
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1680, Sep. 23, hen Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 
| Richardson. 

| 1680, Oct. 3, bur. Sarah, dau. of Samuel Rich- 
| ardson. 

1683, Jy. 2, bap. Sarah, dau. of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Richardson. 

1685, April 20, bap. Mary, dau. of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Richardson. 

1686-7, Feb. 13, bap. Ann, dau. of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Richardson. 

The novelist tells us that ,his father’s 
| patronage by the Duke of Monmouth and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury caused him to be 
| regarded with suspicion, and “on the 
of the first-named unhappy 
nobleman, to quit his London business, and 
| to retire to Derbyshire, though to his great 
| detriment; and there I, and three other 

children out of nine were born ”’ (‘ Corres- 
pondence,’ I., xxx). This may be so, but 
Lord Shaftesbury died in 1683, and Mon- 
| mouth was executed on 15 July, 1685, while 
Samuel Richardson the elder was still in 
London nineteen months later, as the St. 
Botolph’s register shows. The register, 
however, gives strong support to Richard- 
son’s family details, for it shews that five 
children were born in London, while the 
remaining four, including the novelist him- 
self in 1689, were evidently born elsewhere. 


| decollation 


The burial of ‘‘ Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 
| Richardson,’’ on 23 Sept., 1680, is most 
puzzling, and I think ‘‘ wife’ is an error 


for ‘‘daughter.’? The novelist does not sug- 
gest that his father married twice; and the 
children baptized later are all ‘‘ of Samuel 
and Elizabeth.” 

I have quite failed to trace any later 
information of the novelist’s parents. The 
registers of St. Botolph’s (1 have all Rich- 
| ardson entries from 1640 to 1740) tell us no 
more. It seems clear that they returned to 
London, for the novelist told Lady Brad- 
| shaigh that his father died (probably about 
| 1730), as the result of breaking his thigh 
while crossing his own yard, and that he 

‘“ attended him in every stage of his last 
illness ’”’ (‘ Correspondence,’ a xlix). In 
1736 Aaron Hill wrote to sympathise with 
Richardson on the loss of his mother (ibid., 
I., 7). I cannot find any will (or admon.) 
| of Samuel Richardson the elder, either in 
at Lichfield, where it would 
| probably have been proved had he died in 
| Derbyshire. 
| I have no information of the novelist’s 
sisters after their haptism at St. Botolph’s, 
| except that in a letter to Aaron Hill, of 


| P.C.C., or 
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27 Oct., 1748, he mentions *‘ the loss of an | 


excellent sister’’ as ‘‘ the occasion of the | 
black wax”’ (ibid., I., 1., 123). Of two of | 
his brothers I have record. On 20 Aug,, | 
1750, he writes that he has ‘‘ within a few | 
days past ’’ (ibid., iv., 21) lost 

a brother, a good-natured, not unworthy, but | 
not happy man, who has left six children, five | 
of them girls, only one of which is provided | 
for, and at present am engaged in sharing | 
with another brother the care of the five | 
(Ibid. iv. 123). ; ett 

Admon. of the estate of Benjamin Rich- 


ardson, late of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, 
deceased, was granted 31 Aug., 1750, in 
P.C.C., to William Richardson, principal | 


creditor, Mary Gentleman, widow, one of | 
the children, renouncing for herself and as | 
guardian of Elizabeth, Martha, John, Cath- 
erine, and Susannah Richardson, other 
children of deceased. ‘The novelist remem- 
bers his brother Benjamin’s family in his 
will of 1757, as does Mrs. Richardson in her 
will of 1773 (12 S. xi. 342, 343, 426); the 
youngest daughter was the ‘‘ Sukey ’’ whom 
they brought up with their own daughters. 

William Richardson, of St. Botolph’s- | 
without-Aldgate, upholsterer, whose will, 
dated 22 Feb., 1755, was proved 10 April, | 
1755, in P.C.C. (Paul, 113), was another | 
brother of the novelist. To his daughter 
Mary, wife of Joseph Howlaston (sic), he | 
left £100. To daughter Elizabeth Richard- | 
son, £100. To wife Mary, household linen, | 
and use of his furniture at Dagenham, | 
Essex, and all his plate there and in town, | 
and at her decease to son William. To said 
William, his freehold estate in St. Botolph’s- | 
without-Aldgate, he to be residuary legatee, 





and exor. with testator’s wife. Witnesses, | 
Mich. Tovey, John Richardson, John | 
Lancaster. 


The will of Mary Richardson, of Dagen- 
ham, Essex, widow (of William), dated | 
13 Oct., 1757, was proved 4 Nov., 1757, in 
P.C.C. (Herring, 337). To her daughters, 
Mary Howlatson, widow, and Elizabeth 
Richardson, all her outdoor stock, corn, 
etc., equally between them. To friends, Mr. 
Christopher Tyler, of Dagenham, and Mr. 
Thomas Miller, of Ilford, all her copyhold 
estate in Dagenham, in trust for said 
daughters, and should they be dead, for son 





* Elsewhere he says that Benjamin was “ an 
honest, a good-natured, but a careless man; 
of late years careless, so that his affairs were 
embarassed, and he has left six children, five 
of them small and helpless ” (Zbid. I. elvi). 
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William Richardson for life, and his mal 
issue. Rings to cousin Mary Belchier, sop 
William’s wife, and Mrs. Susannah Bull, of 
Dagenham. Friend Mr. Keel, of Leadenhall 
Street, undertaker, to bury her.  Exors,, 
said trustees. Witnesses, Robert Auburey, 
Robert Gapper, Ann Rowland (mark). 
The will of William Richardson, son-in. 
law, Joseph Howlatson, of St. Catharine's 
near the Tower, London, ship chandler, dated 
10 Oct., 1754, was proved 12 May, 1755, in 
P.C.C. (Paul, 133). All goods to come 
to him on death of his mother, under 
late father’s will, and all other his estate, 
to wife Mary, and make her executrix, with 
Isaac Lambly, of Lynn Regis, Norfolk, 
mariner, or (if he be dead), Wm. Thomson, 
of St. Catharine’s, aforesaid, surgeon, 
Witnesses, Stevens Totton, of Devonshire 
Street, Bishopsgate, attorney, and Thos, 
Roe. Mrs. Howlatson was still living a 
widow, when Mrs. Richardson made her 
will on 18 Oct., 1773 (12 S. xi. 426); by 
which date her younger sister, Elizabeth 
Richardson, had become Mrs. Sumpner. 
We have seen (12 8. xi. 465) that William 


| Richardson had an elder son, Thomas Verrin 


Richardson, who died 8 Nov., 1732, aged 
15, and was buried in his uncle Samuel's 
grave at St. Bride’s. There is still pre 
sented to all apprentices bound at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, together with a Bible and 
Prayer Book, a ‘ Letter from an Uncle to his 
Nephew on taking him Apprentice,’ full of 
shrewd and kindly wisdom, addressed by 
Samuel Richardson to ‘‘ Dear Thomas.” 
The poor boy never lived to complete his 
apprenticeship, and we see now how he came 
to be buried at St. Bride’s. 

The records of the Stationer’s Company 
show that, on 5 July, 1748, William Rich- 
ardson, son of William, of Tower Hill, 
upholder, was bound apprentice to Samuel 


Richardson, of Salisbury Court, printer, 
for seven years, his father paying £7/ 
premium. This nephew of the novelist 


became associated with him in the business 
but with ill-success. We have seen in what 
terms the uncle refers to the nephew in his 
will, 1757-60 (12 S. xi. 342-3); but in spite 
of this the nephew succeeded to the print- 
ing office (‘ Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 
iv., 581, 594). In a letter to Nichols, of 
13 May, 1780, he complains of the book- 
seller’s ‘‘ total neglect of me for many 
years”? (ibid., iv., 582). How he was re 
garded by his cousin is shewn by an unpub- 
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lished letter of Anne Richardson’s, to her 
in 
which she exclaims:—‘‘ You know I have 
always a dread of Will! O that he had no 
title to our name, or to be considered as one 
of our family ’’ (inf. Mr. Francis Turner). 
His death, in April or May, is recorded in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1788, p. 659: 

At Dagenham, Essex, after a tedious illness, | 
Mr. Wm. Richardson, many years an eminent | 
printer, and member of the Common Council | 
of London, nephew of Mr. Sam. R., author of 
“Pamela,” ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” Sir Charles | 
Grandison,” etc. 

Starting life under the fairest auspices, 
with a father evidently in good circum- 
stances, and his uncle’s business waiting for 
him, William Richardson yet was not suc- | 





| 
| 


cessful. His widow’s death is noticed in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1815, pt. ii, 
p. 381 :— 

Oct. 3. Aged 76, Mary Agnes Richardson, | 


relict of Mr. William Richardson, who was 
nephew of Samuel, the celebrated Novelist; 
and who for many years was a printer of con- 
siderable eminence. He died in May, 1778 
(sic); and his widow was in 1800 appointed 
house-keeper to the Stationers’ Company. 


Nichols, in 1814, says that Mrs. Richard- 


son ‘‘enjoys the office of Housekeeper at 
Stationers’ Hall’ (‘ Literary Anecdotes, 
viii, 506). 


It would be interesting to discover how 
the Richardson family came to be connected 
with Dagenham. We have seen that 
William Richardson the elder had a house 
there, where his widow lived and died, as 
did their son later; while his brother, the 
novelist, also owned property there (12 S. 


Xi. 343). The Vicar of Dagenham, in 1907, 
sent me the following extract from the 
register: — ‘1738. Mr. Wm. Richardson 
from London, buried July the 22nd.”’ I 
chanced, too, on this marriage at St. 
James’s, Duke Place:--‘‘ 1707. June 10. 


Robert Wareing, widower, of Dagnum, 
Essex, (and Sarah Richardson, widow, of 
Aldgate’? (Phillimore’s ‘London Parish 
Registers,’ iv., 74): it sounds suggestive, 
but may have no significance. 

The Question of his Birthplace. — Mrs. 
Barbauld says that ‘‘ Richardson, from 
some motives known only to himself, always 
avoided mentioning the town (in Derby- 
shire) which give him birth” ‘(‘ Corres 
Pondence,’ I., xxxi).+ I+ is difficult to see 





tShe was here evidently only oeekinn Ea- | 
ward Bridgen, who, 18 years earlier, had | 
written :—‘ It is somewhat singular, that of | 


| they were presumably born at the 


| Derby and Derbyshire (Gazette, 


a sufficient cause in his father’s having had 
to leave London for Derbyshire because of 
his supposed political sympathies, and there 
must be something more behind it all. How 
the secret was kept is remarkable; and why 
did Richardson halt disclose it by telling 
people (as he did the Rev. John Stinstra, on 
2 June, 1753) that he was born in Derby- 
shire? It seems pretty certain that his 
children never knew his birthplace; yet other 
members of the family, their uncles Ben- 
jamin and Williaa Richardson, for 
instance, must have known, especially as 
same 
place. Then again, his friend and business 
neighbour, Charles Rivington (1688-1743), 
was born in Derbyshire a year before him, 


, and is likely to have known. We must 
assume a conspiracy of silence. 
About 1885, Mr. Malcolm Kingsley 


Macmillan, one of the publishers, through 
a ‘‘ Notes and Queries’? column in The 
repeatedly 
offered a reward of £5 to any parish clerk 
who could supply conclusive evidence, ‘in 
the form of a baptismal entry, of Richard- 
son’s birthplace. The reward was never 
claimed; and neither the parish clerk nor 


>»; Mr. Macmillan could have pretended to 


decide whether the baptism of a ‘‘ Samuel 


Richardson,’”’ or even of a ‘‘ Samuel, son 
of Samuel Richardson,’’ in or about 1689, 
was really that of the novelist. But future 


enquirers will have proper tests to apply. 
It will be necessary to find the baptism of 
a Samuel, son of Samuel (and Elizabeth) 
| Richardson, in 1689 or a little later, fol- 
lowed by three or four other sons to the 


same couple, two bearing the names of 
Benjamin and William. In her letter of 
18 June, 1784, to Mrs. Bridgen, Anne 


Richardson says that their father was born, 
not in 1688, as often stated, but in 1689 
(The London Mercury, 1923, Feb., p. 386). 
And Edward Bridgen states that Samuel 
was the “‘ eldest son’ (Universal Magazine, 
vol. 78, 1786, La 17; and 10 S. xii. 301). 





the t oie chili gave birth to its an illus- 
trious writer, no information can be obtained; 
for, from some motives, which cannot now 
he discovered, this was a circumstance which 
Mr. Richardson could never indu to 
mention.” (Universal Mag.. vol. 78, 1786, p. 17; 
and 10 S. xii. 301). At the same reference, 
Bridgen says that the elder Samuel Richard- 
son “ was at first a Cabinet maker, and after- 
wards a considerable ,importer of mahogany. 
in Aldersgate Street.” 
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Samuel tells us that ‘‘ two brothers, very |and mind are brought (and reverently be it 


dear to me, I lost abroad,’’. before 1748 
(‘ Correspondence,’ I., xlix). This slightly 
confuses the evidence, for if there were five 
brothers altogether, and only four children 
born after the family went to Derbyshire, 
one of the brothers must have been born in 


London, and therefore older than the 
novelist. 
I need not waste space on the tale of | 


Richardson having 
Derbyshire family, already sufficiently 
refuted, or to his having been educated at 
Christ’s Hospital (see ante, 12 8. xi. 181). 
He claimed himself ‘‘ only common school- 
learning’? (‘ Correspondence,’ I., xxxii). 
On 18 June, 1784, Anne Richardson wrote 
to Mrs. Bridgen:—‘‘ I do not know the 
date when our grandfather left Derbyshire. 
But it is most probable that my Father 
received his education there. I am very 
sure it was not at Christ’s Hospital ’’? (Lon- 
don Mercury, Feb., 1923, p. 385). Mrs. 
Bridgen, in her letter to The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of five days earlier, is more 
positive, and says ‘“‘ that Mr. Richardson 
had a private grammar-school education in 
the neighbourhood of tie place of his birth ”’ 
(10 S. xii. 343). Yet it is intriguing to 
find that, while the novelist’s brother-in- 


belonged to a_ native | 








said) in contact with the Creator and Rule 
and Father of All—the Perfect Bliss. Again 
with leisure: it is a very pleasant garment ty 
look at, but it is a very bad one to wear. The 
ruin of thousands—aye, and millions, may }p 
traced to -it. 

I will endeavour to send you a few pages 
of “copy ” for “ Punch” before Friday next, 

Yours most sincerely, always, 
W. M. Taackeray, 
Ricuarp H. Tsortoy, 

244, 24th Street, Portland, Oregon. 

Witttam HENNE NEEDHAM.—This is the ful] 
name of the parish clerk of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, who was elected Jan. 2, 1850, 
resided at 8, King Street, Westminster, and 
was aiso sexton and Registrar of Births and 
Deaths. For thecensus of 1851 he prepared 
a volume of 29 maps of the sub-divisions of 
this large parish, each containing from 1) 
to 150 houses, to which enumerators wer 
allocated. All the streets, terraces, etc., are 
indexed, and as no parish has been so sub 


| ject to cleavage since this period his record 


is of special interest. In addition, in other 
books, he has provided illustrations of the 


| church plate; the mural monuments in the 


law, James Leake, born 1686, was admitted | 


to Merchant Taylors School, in 1699. in his 
thirteenth year (12 S. xi. 225), one Samuel 
Richardson was admitted on 12 March, 
1701/2. when the novelist would also have 
been about thirteen. 


(To be concluded). 
Atfyn Lyett Reape. 





Lerrer or THackERAy TO Mark Lemon 
(UNDATED).—Tom Taylor in 1880 wrote: 
‘There is no mistaking the hand-writing, 
and the sentiments are 
as the letters.’’ 

Kensington W., Monday. 
My dear Lemon, 


Your friend must indeed be a strange indi- 


vidual, and if I were you I should shut my} 1 
% | the: King, who prohibited the Burning Se 


ears against his vapid words. For my own 
part, I know of nothing more contemptible, un- 
manly, or unwomanly, and craven than_ the 
everlasting sighing for “ happiness.”” Those 
who have the most of it think the least about 
it. But in the thinking about and doing their 
Duty, happiness comes—because the heart and 
mind are occupied with earnest thought that 


church; plans of interments in the grave 
yard of Christ Church, Victoria Street; and 
about forty pencil sketches of the church, 
vestry, etc., of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
It is to make known his very useful industry 
that this note is contributed. Possibly 
some reader can give dates of his birth and 
death or forward our knowledge generally. 
AtEeck ABRAHAM. 


Lonpon Smoxe. — The questton of the 
pollution of the air by smoke apparently 


occupied the minds of the citizens of London 


as characteristic | 





touches at a thousand points the beautiful and | 


sublime realities of the Universe! the heart | 





in the Middle Ages as it does to-day. Stow 
in his ‘ Survey,’ vol. i, ch. 1, says:— 

It was thought to contribute much to the 
Preservation of the healthy and good Air o 
the City that nothing was burnt in_ it but 
Wood and Charcoal even in trades that used 
great Quantities of Firing; but about the 
reign of Edward I, Brewers, Dyers. and other 
Artificers, beginning to use Sea Coal, in 
near the City, Several Prelates, Nobles, Com 
moners, and other inhabitants of that... 
complained thereof as a Public Nusance unto 


Coal by Proclamation. Which being disobeyed 
by many for their private Lucre, upon a 
second complaint, he issued out a Commissioi 
of “ Oyer and Derminer ” to enquire of @ 
such . . . and to punish them for the first 
offence by Fines; and for the second by demdl- 
ishing their Furnaces, Kilns. etc., wherein 
they burned the said Coal. 120 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to aifix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Dr. Joun Harris, D.D.—Can anyone tell 
me to whom the above was married? There 
is a fair account of him in the ‘D. N. B.’ 
He was a prolific author, collected the 
materials for what was the first encyclo- 
pedia, wrote a history of Kent, vol. i. only, 
in folio, appearing, as he died 1719, before 
completion. He died a pauper in the house 
of Mr. Godfrey, of Norton, Kent, and was 
buried in his vault in the church there. 
According to Burke his widow married the 
head of the Goddard family of Cliffe 
Pypard, Wilts, but the dates given do not 
fit in. Now Hasted states that the collec. 
tions for the 2nd volume of the ‘ History 
of Kent’ were at that house, but when he 
enquired for them they were not to be 
found. This is to be explained by a great 
clearance of papers from the library which 
occurred there in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. In The Topographer, vol. 
iv., pp. 110 et. seg. (1791), is an account of 
what was seen when the Digg’s vault in 
Chilham Church, Kent, was opened in 1739. 
Among the coffins was that of ‘‘ Mrs, Anna 
Harries, died Dec. 14, 1721, wtatis 75,” and 
in the pedigree on the same page is ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Ann Harris, wife of Dr. Harris, and 
daughter of Thomas Digges, Esq., obt. 
Dec. 14, at. 77, was buried Dec. 19, 1721.” 
If she were the doctor's widow she must 
have been a great deal older than he, and 
she could not have married a Goddard, as 
she is described both on the coffin plate and 
in the pedigree as ‘‘ Mrs. Ann Harris.”’ 

F. Wittram Cock, M.D. 


Essex Crercy Lists.—What has become 
of the MS. of the ‘Novum Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Albanense,’ which 
was prepared for publication by the late 
Rev. G. L. Hennessy, author of the com- 
panion work on the London clergy succes- 
sion ? Wma. McMorray. 


Sm THomas BiupwortH.—Several refer- 
ences to this seventeenth century civic 
worthy, who was Lord Mayor in 1665-6, have 
appeared in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
teent years. I shall be glad if positive 





evidence can be adduced as to whether he 
was son of Sir Thomas, of Reigate, as stated 
by Robinson; or of John, citizen and vint- 
ner, as declared by Milbourn. Information 
as to the date and place of his first mar- 
riage, to Mary Rogers, of London, before 
1652, will also be welcome. 
Wu. McMurray. 


RocHEsTER CHARTERS: ‘‘ WAVESON’’ (See 
12 S. x. 451).—It appears that some sixty 
years ago a long litigation took place as to 
the rights of Rochester Corporation and the 
Conservators of the Medway over the port; 
in which the charter of Arthur Plantagenet 
would be an essential pieve of evidence. May 
[ know the date, and names of the parties 
to this suit? I do not think it is in the 
Caw Reports. Perhaps it is reported else- 
where, 

The word ‘‘ Waveson’’ does not occur in 
any charter of earlier date than 1526 in- 
spected in Charles II’s charter, printed 
(apparently in translation) in 1797. 


Q. V. 


Ciay-pPrpes.—In what English museum are 
really good collections of ‘clays’ to be 
seen? Are there any accessible books, mono- 
graphs, pamphlets or articles dealing with 
the subject ? 

E. G. R. Tayzor. 


PresteR JOHN’s Letrers.—Can anyone 
refer me to a publication containing an 
English translation of the complete letters 
supposed to have been written by the myth- 
ical ‘‘ Prester John’”’ to the Emperor Com- 
nenus? In Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,’ and in other books, 
there can be found a long extract from one 
letter in English, but the complete text is 
desired; also information as to the author- 
ship of the letters and in what book they 


i were first published. 


Joun P. Loomis. 
Washington, D.C. 


‘*By Hoox or sy Croox.’’—What is the 
correct origin of this expression? I have 
heard it stated that it owes its existence to 
one of the old forest laws whereby I believe 
natives of the New Forest were allowed to 
gather as much firewood as they could reach 
or lift with the aid of a crooked stick, but 
whether this is correct or not I do not know. 

F. Crooks. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lanes. 
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Speech By Sir Cuartes Lecarp. — The 
late Sir Charles Legard, Bart., M.P., for 
Scarborough from 1874 to 1880, was rather 
successful as a speaker in the House of 
Commons, but on one occasion, having copied 
or adapted some stately rhetoric which had 
been used by Edmund Burke, and this being 
discovered by a political opponent, corres- 
ponding passages from the two orations were 
printed side by side in the columns of a 
leading newspaper, probably The Times. 

Can any kind correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me the particulars ? 

Puitip NorMAN. 


CuEerro.—In Mr. Harry De Windt’s ‘ My 
Note Book,’ just published, he says that this 
pseudonym was adopted by Count Hamon, 
who wrote several books on Palmistry. Does 
anyone know the Christian name of this 
author ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


Novet CHurcH ENpowMent.—The Mis- 
sion Church at Norfolk Island, in the 
Pacific, where Bishop Selwyn once officiated, 
is said to be partially endowed with the 
proceeds of Miss Charlotte Yonge’s book, 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Are any other 
churches endowed in this way ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


A Woop-Encraver’s Name. — In 1841 
R. H. Horne’s ‘ History of Napoleon’ was 
published by Robert Tyas, 8, Paternoster 
Row, London, in two volumes. The designs 
are all wood-cuts or wood-engravings. The 
designers’ names are given: —- Raffet and 
Horace Vernet. The names of some of the 
engravers can he distinguished with diffi- 
culty; but the name of the engraver of the 
smaller of the two cuts on p. 109 in vol. i. 
I cannot discover. Can anyone tell me who 
was this engraver ?- 

And can any one tell me what was the 
name of the engraver of the smaller of the 
two cuts on p. 129, vol. i. There seems to 
be a name—but in my copy it is not to be 
deciphered. BE. G. C. 


CaPTaIn AkTHUR RoBINSON was on the 
establishment of the household of George 
III; gentleman usher and sub-treasurer to 
George IV; and sub-treasurer to William 
IV while Duke of Clarence; he died 12 Oct., 
1799; he had a brother, the Rev. Henry R., 
for many years vicar of Beaulieu in the New 
Forest. I should be much obliged for any 








information relating to the said Henry, anj 
also to his father, the Rev. Henry R., vica 
of (?), Payningham. 

D. or G, 


‘““ Jenny or MonNTertTs.’’—Wraxall Says 
(‘ Posthumous Memoirs,’ edited by Wheat. 
ley, iv, 463): ‘* ‘ Jenny of Monteith,’ which 
I have heard the [5th] Duke of Gordon sing 
was composed to celebrate the charm’? of 
Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon. Wher 
can this song be found? Wraxall, of cours, 
is wrong when he says the Duchess was the 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell, “of 
Monteith.”” His designation was “of 
Monreith.”’ 

J. M. *Burtocs, 

Royat Descknts oF THE ENGuIsH Ha. 
cOURTS.—- 

I. House of Harcourt. Descendants in 
the male lineage of Robert le Fort, Baron de 
Harcourt, who came over at the Conquest.— 
All the English Harcourts who ar 
descended from Sir Wililam de Harcourt of 
Stanton Harcourt in the County of Oxford 
(5th in paternal descent from the above 
Norman Baron), who married Eleanor (a 
Hillaria) daughter of Henry Baron Hast- 
ings (a grandson of the Norman Baro 
Ralph de Venoix, whose son Robert assumed|’ 
the surname of de Hastings), by Ada his}”. 
wife, daughter of David Earl of Hunting. 
don and Angus, Prince of the Royal Hous 
of Scotland, can claim the following Royal 
descents, among many others :— ‘ 

1. From Charlemagne, Roman Emperor. 


Through Matilda Duchess of Normandy, }* | 


Queen of England, wife of William the Con- 
queror. 

2. From Charlemagne. Through the 
Princess Margaret, Queen of Scotland, | 
Charles the Bald and Louis de Debonnaire, 
Emperors of the West Franks. « 

3. From Charlemagne. Through the Prin-|* 
cess Margaret, Queen of Scotland, and the 
Emperors of Germany. 

4. From William the Conqueror an |! 


Henry I, Anglo-Norman Kings of England. |!" 


Through Robert Earl of Gloucester, _ half 
brother of the Empress Matilda. 

5. From eight Anglo-Saxon Kings 0]. 
England (including Alfred the Great). 
Through the Princes Margaret, Queen of |! 
Scotland. 

6. From three Anglo-Saxon Kings o 
England (including Alfred the Great). rh 
Through the Princess Alfreda, Countess of 
Flanders. 
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7, From I 
Through Prince David, grandson of King 
David I, and brother of Malcolm IV 
and William the Lion, Kings of Scotland. 
(It is through the Scottish Royal House 
that all the above Royal descents 
derived). 

Il. House of Vernon or 
court. Descendants in the male lineage of 
the Norman Baron de Vernon, and in the 
female lineage of Robert le Fort, Baron de 
Harcourt. — All the Harcourts, Harcourt- 
Vernons and Vernon-Harcourts who are 
descended from Edward Vernon Archbishop 
of York, 4th son of the first Lord Vernon, 
by the Hon. Martha Harcourt, grand- 
daughter of Simon first Viscount Harcourt, 
and who, upon the decease of his cousin 
Field Marshal William, third Earl of Har- 
court, in 1830, 
Harcourt, can, through his wife Lady Anne 


quess of Stafford and sister of the first Duke 


descents enumerated above, claim descent: 

8. From the Plantagenet Kings of Eng- 
land. Through the Princess Mary Tudor, 
daughter of King Henry VII. 

The Vernon-Harcourts also, descendants of 
Admiral Edward Vernon-Harcourt (third 
son of the Archbishop of York), through his 
wife Maria, daughter of Admiral J. R. 
another 


preceding descents, claim 


descent : 
daughter of King Henry VII. 


cerning which IT shall be glad of informa- 
tin, and No. 9, which is contained in the 
works of the late Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raineval. 
ticulars of any descent from William 


have married into the Houses of Harcourt, 
and Vernon-Harcourt, whose names will be 
fund in various editions 
‘Landed Gentry.’ I am not particularly 
interested in investigating the descents from 
foreign Emperors, Kings and Ruling Princes 
(which are very numerous), except those 
tlating to No. 3, concerning which T desire 
the connecting Tinks between the Emperor 


of ‘Charlemagne and the Princess Margaret of 
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are | 


Vernon-Har- | 


assumed the surname of | 
Leveson-Gower (daughter of the first Mar- | 


of Sutherland), in addition to all the Royal | 


Delap Tollemache can in addition to all the | 
Royal | 


9. From the Plantagenet Kings of Eng- | 
land. Through the Princess Mary Tudor, | 


I have investigated and compiled complete | 
pedigrees of all the above except No. 3, con- | 


T shall also be obliged for par- | 
the | 
Conqueror (in addition to Nos. 4, 8 and Q) | 
through any of the distinguished ladies who | 


of Burke’s | 
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nine Kings of Scotland. | Scotland, consisting of the German Em- 


| perors. This is the first time, I believe, that 
any indication of the Royal descents of the 
| English Harcourts, as enumerated in Nos. 1 
| to 6, has been published. 

Wi.it1am Harcourt-Baru. 
26, Austis Street, Plymouth. 


‘Toe Wuotr Duty or Man’ (See 1 S. 
ii. 292; v. 229; vi. 537).—In Canon Parkin- 
son’s ‘Old Church Clock ’ (ed. 1880, p. 173) 
'the author records ‘‘ Wonderful” Walker 
| (67 years Curate of Seathwaite, ob. 1802, 
| @t. 93) as saying to a young lad about to 
| migrate to Manchester: ‘‘ Here is another 
| good book—‘ The Whole Duty of Man.’ 
| 


Blessed be the memory of the pious lady who 
wrote it!’’ On this, Mr. John Evans, who 
edited this (the fifth) edition, observes in 
| his ‘ Notes ’ :— 

| Since Canon Parkinson wrote this, the ques- 
| tion, who was the author or authoress of ‘ The 
Whole duty of Man?’ has continued the theme 
of much discussion. Evidently the reference 
here to Dorothy Coventry, the good Lady Pack- 
| ington, as the authoress, was founded upon a 
communication made in 1850 to ‘N. & Q. (1 S. 
ii, 292) by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, in which 
extracts are given from Baker’s MSS.—Cam- 
bridge University Library — indicating that 
Lady Packington wrote the book. The first 
edition was published in 1658, and its author- 
ship has been variously attributed to Lady 


Packington, Archbishop Sterne, Abraham 
| Woodhead, William fFulman, Archbishop 
| Frewen, Archbishop Sancroft, Dr. Chaplin, 
Dr. Richard Allestree, and others. The dis- 


cussion has now been going on for two and a 
| quarter centuries, and it seems as remote from 
solution as ever, In Pickering’s edition (1842) 
the Rev. W, Bentick Hawkins has furnished 
| a very valuable contribution on the question. 
(See ‘N. & Q.,’ Index—tist, 2nd, 3rd Series). It 
may appear ungracious to disagree with our 
author, but I think it is now pretty generally 
decided by that ‘ The Whole Duty of Man’ 
was not the production of a lady. 

Does this decision still hold good after 
| seventy years’ additional uncertainty? I 
have not consulted the Indexes to the 2nd 
and 3rd Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ but it is stated 
at the last reference in an editorial note 
| that: 

Thomas Hearne at one time judged them 
[seven works by the same author] to be the 
composition of Archibshop Sancroft: ‘ Letters 
from the Bodleian Library,’ vol. ii. 215. Where- 
as Evelyn in his ‘ Diary’ has the following 
entry under July 16, 1692: ‘TI went to visit 
| the Bishop of Lincoln [Tenison], when, amongst 
other things, he told me that one Dr. Chaplin, 
of University College, in Oxford, was the person 
who wrote ‘The Whole Duty of Man.’” 
| It is curious that the name of this author 
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was not affixed to any of the seven works 
attributed to him. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THe PuysiciaN oF CaTHARINE II oF 
Russia.---Mr. Maurice Thiéry, in John o’ 
London’s Weekly for 10 March, 1923, writ- 
ing of Cagliostro’s visit to the court of 
Catherine IT, says :—- 

Dr. Rogerson, the Court physician, an Eng- 
lishman went to the magician’s abode 
and challenged him to a duel. ‘Since it’s 
the doctor in me you are falling foul of,” said 
Cagliostro, “ let us not fight with swords: let 
us employ the weapons of our profession. You 
will swallow two arsenic pills that I will give 
you, and I will take whatever poison you give 
me, be what it may.” The Englishman refused. 
The Empress allayed the wrath of Cagliostro, 
and the poison duel did not take place. 

What is known of this Dr. Rogerson ? 

Carlyle, ‘Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays,’ vol. iv., p. 366, says that the Em- 
press’s physician at this time was ‘‘ Moun- 
cey, a hard Annandale Scot.”” What is 
known of him? 

I have heard a story that Catherine named 
a dog after her English or Scotch physician, 
and, when the animal died, ordered it to be 
stuffed, with the result that the physician 
was told to prepare for immediate death. 
Where is this story to be found, and what 
was the name of the physician ? 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


REFERENCE WANTED. — Commoditas homines 
studiosos invitavit Indices comparare. _ In ‘ Il]lus- 
trations of Shakspeare’ by Francis Douce, new 
edition, 1839, the Index, p. 609, is preceded by 

“Commoditas homines studiosos invitavit 
librorum Jndices comparare, quibus minimo 
labore ad id quod quisque quereret, tanquam 
manu duceretur.”—Cicrro ap ATTICUM. 

What is the exact reference? I have tried 
Nizolius and other indexes in vain. 

Rosert PrerPpont. 


AvuTHOR WANTED: 
Can any reader find the author of the fol- 
lowing quotation: 
Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade. 
A. K. M. 
Can any reader inform me of the source of 
the following verses, which are quoted in one 
of the later sermons of Bishop Colenso of 
Natal? 
There is, there is one primitive and sure 
Religion pure, 
Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and 
codes 
Wear myriad modes, 
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Contains all creeds within its mighty span; 
The love of God displayed in love of map, 

Bertram Lutoyp, 
Hampstead. 





Replies. 
THE STOCKS. 


(12 8. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 517; 
xii. 38, 78, 157, 278, 355, 396, 455). 

Pirbright, Surrey: The stocks formerly 
stood in front of the building once called fo; 
that reason the ‘‘ Stock House,’’ and‘ stili 
existing, at the angle of the village grea 
nearest the Parish Church, but which, sine 
the Board School superseded it, is known as 
the ‘‘ Old School.” A villager, ‘‘ Old Jerry 
Stevens,’’ d. c. 1897, could remember havin 
seen a man in these stocks. { 

Rhondda, Co. Glam.: In the JVester 
Mail (Cardiff), 14 Dec., 1922, H. Harris 
writing of Old Rhondda, records that “ th 
Rhondda had its stocks at Ystrad. They 
are mentioned in the Churchwarden' 
accounts : 

For repairing the stocks, 3s. 6d.” 

Limington, Co. Somerset: If Mr. Prossm 
CHANTER is publishing a book on the stocks, 
he may like to allude in his preface to Sir 
Amias Paulett, d. 1538; knighted ior his 
valour at the battle of ‘Newark-on-Trent, 
16 June, 1487, when the Earl of Lincoln ani 
Lambert Simnel were defeated; and mem 
orable for having committed to the stock 
Cardinal Wolsey, when Rector of Liming. 
ton, instituted 10 Oct., 1500 (or, as Burke's 
‘ Peerage’ says, ‘‘only a_ schoolmaster” 
there), for which indignity Sir Amias was 
subsequently called severely to account. The 
sequel is quaintly alluded to by Stephen 
Whatley, in ‘ England’s Gazetteer.’ ed. 1751, 
who says that 

Limington, near Ilchester, is noted for a 
school kept there by the famous Wolsey, who 
being put into the stocks by Sir Amias Paulet, 
for a misdemeanor, he so resented it when 
he came to be cardinal, and in the highest 
favour with K. Henry VIII, that when he 
[Sir Amias] was soliciting a Court favour, he 
made him dance attendance at London for it 
several years. 

Henry Corris. 

Worcestershire: Have the stocks at Abber- 
ley been noted ? 

Herefordshire: Also the stocks at Fown- 
hope, now inclosed? There is a good illus 
tration in the Transactions of 25 June, 
1918, of the Woolhope Club. 

W. H. Quarrel. 
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” 


ty span:} J saw last month the stocks of St. Mar-/| which was used for ‘‘ scolds. They have 
of man, } tin’s parish, Cornwall, preserved in Sir | been removed next to the village school, and 


a- Arthur Pendarves Vivian’s house of Bosa-/| a charge of a penny is made for admission 

han, in that county. to the cage which protects them, the proceeds 
Herpert MaxweEtt. going to the Church of St. Nicholas. 

Monreith. The punishment, a fine of one shilling or 


Some twenty years ago I bought for one/| confinement in fhe stocks, for infringing 
shilling one upright and the lower leg-piece | the strict rules of the Customary Court of 
517; ff of the stocks at Ilmington, near Stratford-| the Manor of Hampstead, mentioned by 
155). on-Avon. These were then rotting in a/| Mr. Serr Weexs (12 S. xi. 473), was in 
formerly cottage garden. Jor some years afterwards | accordance with the strict rules in force in 
alled fof they were stored in my bedroom in my | that district. Under a grant of Edward VI 
and" stillf bachelor days, but upon my leaving Strat-| to Sir Thomas Wrotie, the whole of a 
ge grea} ford they were passed over to the town | “ suicide’s’’ goods and chattels and every 
ch, sine} museum at New Place. right he possessed, except his estates of 
nown a} About the same time I bought the iron | inheritance, passed to the Lord of the 
ld Jerry} fastenings of Loxley stocks for 1s., fromthe | Manor, and this was emphasised at the 
r havin} village blacksmith; the stocks themselves | inquest on John Sadleir, M.P., who poisoned 
had been removed and put into a barn. It! himself on the Heath in 1856. Mr. Ser 
IW ester} gave me much pleasure to return this iron- | Weeks has reminded me of the generosity 
Harris} work upon hearing that Mr. Cove Jones was | of the inhabitants of Newport (I.W.) to a 
at ‘‘the} having the stocks restored a few years ago. | delinquent in the stocks. When I lived in 

Thes F. C. Morean. | that town thirty years ago, I heard of the 
warden} The discussion which I originated some | abundance of money showered upon the pri- 
months ago has furnished me with an|soners, and probably my informant was 





6d.” abundance of material for which I am! Mr. Serr Werxs’s father, who was an 
Prosstt} grateful. During the past months those esteemed friend of mine. 

e stocks} implements of correction have been prom- H. Prosser CHANTER. 
to Sir} inently before the public. Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ior his} In May last, at Wimborne St. Giles, the 
n-Trent,} ancestral home of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Davip Gwyn (12 S. xii. 414).—It is 
icoln and} the village stocks (not in my list) were | highly improbable that more biographical 
1d mem } broken up by an aged labourer and taken light can ever be had about this man than 
1e stocks} to an unoccupied house and burned. The | the little which is given in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
Liming-] wood burned so brightly that the man/| It is more than probable that he was a 
- Burke's} became too hot and took off all his clothes, | Welshman, and possibly only an ordinary 
master” | with the exception of his shirt, and then sea-faring man. His propensity to tell his 
nias Was} walked into the garden. He has been sent tale in rhyme does not bespeak any extra- 
int, The} to an asylum. _ordinary ability or learning, as the Welsh 
Stephet} On the 18th May, at Sotheby’s, an anony- | people are rhymesters by nature. He is not 
ed. 1751,} mous property, a pair of stocks and whip- | nevertheless without his interest, but it is 
ping post described as coming from ‘‘an/ a bibliographical rather than biographical 
» for +] Oxford Village,” were sold for £52 to Mr. | interest. Apparently he was a prisoner of 
See ule | Moss Harris. I have been unable to ascer- war in Spain for nearly twelve years, and 
it when} tain who ‘‘ the undisclosed principal ’’ was | as such suffered grea: cruelties (‘ Cal. State 
> highest} but I understand that the stocks are to go| Papers, Dom., 1581-90). He wrote an 
when , to a public institution. account of his imprisonment in three narra- 
shag i I think all your correspondents have over- | tive poems, and in 1588 apparently (though 
. looked one of the most interesting pair of | Lowndes has a mysterious ‘‘ (1568) ’’ in his 
curtis. | stocks, and those are at Canewdon, in the | entry of the item) he published the poems 
1t Abber- | hundred of Rochford, Essex, where Canute | in a tract of eleven pages, called ‘ Certain 
kept his court. There is a pathetic interest | English Verses,’ which he presented to 
1 Fown-| 1 this information, for my little corres- | Queen Flizabeth on Sunday, Aug. 18, 1588. 
od illus} Pondent, Evelyn Marian Turner, aged 16, | Only one copy of this tract appears to be 
5 June,| Holmesdale Road, South Norwood, since | known, and Lowndes gives an account of its 
writing me, has passed away. She wrote! passage through the sale rooms from 1820 
rrett. that the stocks stood by the ducking pond | to 1844, when it was sold, in the sale of 
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Thomas s Jolly’ s ieee for £20 15s. Where 

is it now? It would be a very welcome 

addition to the National Library of Wales. 
T. Liecuip JONES. 


Hueco Famiry (12 S. xii. 272, 316, 357).— 
I have recollection of hearing, many, many 
years ago, when in my native town of | 
Truro, of a Hugo related to a Mansell | 
family of Truro. So far as I can find out 
there are now no Hugos in Truro, but there 
are persons of that name at Penzance, 
Perranporth, Newquay and Grampound 
Road, also at Bodmin and St. Austell. 

There is a place named Hugus, 
Scarrier, which is not far from Truro. 

The surname Hugo is claimed to be 


near 


particular ancestor. 
spelt Hewgo and Hewgoc, and the will of 
John Hewgoe, of St. Just, was proved in 
1687. As the name is not found in Devon- 
shire until a later period, it would appear 
that some member of the family had 
migrated from Cornwall. The name _ is 
represented at Exeter, Plymouth, Crediton 
and Newton-Abbot. 

W. D. Reap. 
Glasgow. 


"TALKING THROUGH ONE’S Hat” (12 S. 


xil. 233, 276, 313, 417, 457).—I do not find | 


this expression in any dictionary, slang or 


otherwise, to which I have access, but it is | 


a very common slang phrase here (Canada) 
and in the United States. It simply means 
talking irresponsible nonsense or talking 
without thinking, or for the sake of talking 
—not talking through your head or brain. 
but ‘‘ through your hat ’’—a practice stump 
orators (and others) often indulge in. It is, 
to my mind, quite unlikely that it derived 
from the custom, very seldom seen here, of 
putting the hat before the face on entering a 
church, and (apparently) saying a prayer 
into it. This was “talking to your hat,” 
done (as unkindly supposed) by some very 
well-dressed person, to avoid the necessity 
of kneeling upon a (probably) dusty floor. 

See a letter of Miss Florence Nightingale 
quoted at p. 179, of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
‘Eminent Victorians,’ 1st impression, 1918. 

F. Oster. 

80, Crescent Road, Toronto, Canada. 

The custom mentioned by your corres- 
pondents was in vogue at Cambridge in 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of | 
Cornish origin, and is thought to have been | 
derived from the Christian name of some | 
The surname. was also | 





(12 S. XII. June 16, 1928. 








1858-60. It was a wines sight when some 
hundreds of undergraduates put their c 
to their faces in response to the ‘‘ biddi 
prayer ’’ which prefaced the University 
sermon at St. Mary’ s. It was also much 
practised in the ‘sixties at the Temple 
Church in London. 





JouHN PHuttirs. 


| De Drnant (12 S. xii. 393).—There is 
|evidently some confusion in this query, 
e | Dinant is a town of Belgium, 15 miles §, 
|of Namur; and Dinan, in Brittany, is the 
| capital of an arrondissement in the depart. 
ment of the Cétes-du-Nord. There wer 
| Sires de Dinant, and also Sires de Dinan 
| in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
But the ancient and noble family of de 
Dinant had no connection with Brittany. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

The Omnium, 
Seventies (12 8. xii. 430).—There was a 
| volume of this periodical in the late Sir 
Willoughby Maycock’s library. That genial 
‘and worthy gentleman told me (about twelve 
months ago) that it had only a run of eleven 
issues, and he was an occasional contributor 
| to its pages. Its principal supporters were 
| Oxford University men in the Civil Service. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Dr. WHEWELL’s EpicrAM vvon NOTHING. 
(12 S. xii. 293)._Perhaps this is the answer 
to the query. In Temple Bar, vol. 84, Sep- 
tember to December, 1888, pp. 495-6, is the 
| following :— 
| At one time ciphers were the fashion; and 
| on a fair lady requesting him (Dr. Whewell) 

to write one for her, he thus gallantly replied: 

You O my O-and I O thee, 
Ah O no O but O O me; 
And let then my O my O go, 


And give back O O I O thee so. 
W. W., 1854. 

You sigh for my cipher, and I sigh for thee, 

Ah sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me; 

And let then my sigh for my cipher go, 

And give back sigh for sigh, for I sigh for 

thee so. 

The above is apparently taken from ‘ Life 
of W. Whewell, D.D.,’ by Mrs. Stair Doug- 
las. Possibly e Ah” in the second line should 
be ‘‘ O,’’ seeing that the third cipher in that 
| line stands for ‘‘O,’? and Whewell’s aim 
was to cram in as many ciphers as possible. 

What were ‘‘ ciphers”? which were “ the 
fashion at one time ”’ ? 

Rosert PreRPornt. 
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Notes on Books. 


English Church Fittings, Furniture and Acces- 
sories. (Batsford, £1 1s. net). 


Tuts book, which, in spite of some similarity | 
of title, covers different ground from the | 
was | 
finished by Dr. Cox shortly before his death | 
and after he had been long engaged upon it. | 


author’s ‘English Church Furniture,’ 


There is no need to expatiate on the value of 
his work, nor yet to emphasise regret that we 
have missed the introduction by his hand. Mr. 
Aymer Vallance, who supplies his place, still 
finds it necessary to urge the importance of 
preserving what remains to us in the way of 
mediaeval craftsmanship and brings forward 
one or two fairly recent examples of careless- 
ness, such as the conversion of railings made 
for a tomb to serve as protection for a ‘* corona- 


tin” tree-in an open space at Hawstead, 
Suffolk. Im his section on 1tychgates, Dr. Cox 
quotes the scandalous action (long since 


repaired) of the churchwardens of Clun who, 
in 1839, sold their beautiful lychgate to be made 
a summerhouse. At every chapter one is in- 
clined to exclaim at the excellence of the illus- 
trations — thus we are given an interesting 
picture of eighteenth century tombs and some 
good examples to the beauty of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century lettering. The 
churchyard here receives full justice. The 
ancient Common Law of the Reaim forbade the 
felling of churchyard trees under pain of 
excommunication; even the parson himself must 
keep his hands off them except it were for repair 
of the chancel. Accordingly, throughout Eng- 
land, the churchyards abound in trees—the yew 
most prominent and famous but rivalled by 
many others. The yew, as the emblem of im- 
mortality, was used up to the mid-nineteenth 


century in Herefordshire and Worcestershire | 


to decorate churches at Easter. Dr. Cox 
gives a separate note to the “ church marks ” 
of Sussex—wooden rails surrounding the church- 
yard kept in repair by the farmers of the 
parish, to each of whom a separate portion was 
allotted as his task to be identified by his 
initials cut upon the wood. The traces of 
former archery practice in churchyards are 
fairly freqeunt; in Wales, and more rarely also 
in England, the churchyards in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were used for games 
and even for cock-fighting. 

Of monuments within the church not the 
least interesting are the old incised slabs, many 
of which, having been ruthlessly used by later 
builders for foundation stone, jamb or lintel, 
come to light in modern church-repairing. Dr. 
Cox has a delightful section on these, followed 


by a-brief but comprehensive survey of the | 
includes a | 


effigies in parish churches which 
particularly skilful résumé of the development 
of armour. 

Instances of useful hints to the student are 
the advice, in the account of Towers and Bells, 
to look for traces of the serving window, from 
which the sexton watched the mass in progress 
so as to ring the bell at the appropriate 
moment (Dr. Cox says this tower-window super- 


| seded the use of the low-side window for this 
| purpose — but the low-side window remains, 
| after all, a matter of dispute); and the sug- 
| gestion not to be content with illustration and 
| descriptions of bells, but to ascend the belfry 
| oneseli, inspect the frame and if possible see 
the bells in action. We may note a photo- 
graph of bells being rung at Clun. 

The fonts discussed and pictured include 
several comparatively little heard of, omitting 
in favour of these some well-known examples. 
We noted a warning against the prevalent 
notion that the small almeries found near 
certain fonts were intended for the chrism 
which was kept with much care under lock and 
key in the chancel. On Benches and Pews 
(again a most lavishly illustrated chapter) Dr. 
Cox, has an indulgent word for the artistic 
merit of some of the much derided canopied 
pews. Of pre-Reformation pulpits there remain 
to us sixty stone and a hundred or more wooden. 
The ejection of pulpits has been frequently 
perpetrated, and our author relates that he 
himself bought one from a Derbyshire builder’s 
| yard, it having been thrown out in a deplor- 

able “ restoration’ and found a home for it 

in Pleasley Church. Despite both fanaticism 
| and restoration more than a thousand mediaeval 
rood-screens remain. An interesting point to 
note is whether or no there are traces of the 
erection of an altar in the rood-loft. Dr. Cox 
gives a useful list of churches in which he has 
noted such traces. Another useful list is that 
of churches in which old armour may be found. 
The chapter on clocks and sand-glasses brings 
out sundry facts which even well-informed 
students are found to have grasped imperfectly 
—those connected with the dialling of clocks 
for example. In later mediaeval times there 
was hardly a parish church in England which 

did not possess its clock, duly striking the hour 
and its divisions, but only in the fifteetith or 

sixteenth century did dials become common. 

The legend of Peter Lightfoot’s famous clock 
'at Wells having been brought from Glaston- 
| bury at the time of the Dissolution is yet again 
discredited here. We are told that a consider- 
able number of stands for sand-glasses has been 
discovered since the list of these published in 
1915. Of chained libraries in churches there 
are something more than fifty. The more im- 
portant receive mention here as to the severa! 
individual books which were chained in different 
churches under divers orders or bequests. 

The subject of painted glass is too large to 
be dealt with very satisfactorily in a short 
chapter, yet the account in this volume is well 
worth looking through both for its good, con- 
cise treatment and its use of unhackneyed 
examples. Much the same may be said of the 
chapter on mural paintings, where we note the 
statement that the “ Dooms ” in England num- 
ber not well over a hundred as has been com- 
puted, but well over a hundred and fifty. In 


' the notes on cressets there is mention of a 


cressett stone found in Weston Church, E.R. 
Yorks, having its twelve cups sunk in a 7-inch 
stone which bears on its other face a rood of 
Saxon carving — yet another proof that mal- 
treatment of the work of one’s predecessors did 
not begin with the Reformation. 
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We have no space even for slight detailed 
comment on the remaining chapters. Like the 
rest they combine facts pleasantly related with 
occasional corrections and suggestions. The 

k may be accounted the best we now have 
for its special purpose—viz., that of giving a 
general, but sufficiently substantial survey of 
the fittings of English churches, which should 
give information to those who have little 
opportunity for direct study and assistance and 
inspiration to those who having opportunity 
might easily take poor advantage of it. Even 
the accomplished antiquary may look with 
pleasure upon the photographs. 


Notes on Four Pencil Drawings made by J. M. 


W. Turner, 1793. By Alexander J. Finberg. | 


(Chiswick Press. 5s.) 


THese drawings— Tewkesbury Abbey, Church | 
Evesham,’ | 


and Gate,’ ‘All Saints’ Church, 
“Old Ruins’ unidentified and a small priory 
church at or near Hereford also unidentified— 
done by Turner in the early summer of 1793 
when he was a boy of nineteen are of the 
deepest 
arrest but feebly. 
ings, without colour and 
shade, intended as the groundwork of water- 
colour studies. ‘urner would trust his 
memory for colour, and could throw his light 
better without copying it from the ever-chang- 


They are simple line draw- 


an accurate statement of 
of the scene to work from. 
the skill of hand he had attained to — the 
patience with which he gathered detail and the 
grasp of his mind upon a scene; and the more 
one dwells on them the more effective they 
appear in spite of their purposeful limitations. 


The Foundations of Shakespneare’s Text. By 
Alfred W. Pollard. (Humphrey Milford, for 
the British Academy, 1s. net). 


WE have here a lucid and also charming lecture | 


setting out the present position with regard 
to the history of Shakespeare’s text. This is 


a study which has gained of late immensely | 


” 


* actuality. 
at first sight 


in what we may perhaps call 
Technical and dry as it may 


appear, it has been dealt with on such practi- | 


cal, common sense lines that no everyday 
modern problem presents itself with a greater 
air of vitality. Professor Pollard’s lecture is 
entirely according to the best of this good tra- 
dition—both scholarly and alive—and should 
be a welcome addition to the shelves of any 
lover of Shakespeare. 


The Bearing of the Cursus on the Text of 
Dante’s De Vulgari Eloauentia. By Paget 
Toynbee. (Humphrey Milford for the British 


Academy. 1s. 6d. net). 


Dr. Pacer Tornspes had already in his edition 
of Dante’s letters, pointed out that there are 
distinct traces of observance of the laws of 





interest, though at first sight they | 


without light and | 


| Antiquarian 
i ‘ | annotated catalogue is in course of preparation 
ing aspect of the place in nature, but he needed | } 8 pret : 
the forms and lines | 

The drawings show | 


| Hon. 


and in the ‘De Monarchia. A closer exaz 
ation of the’ rhythms of the ‘De Vu 
Eloquentia’ revealed a much greater 
formity than he had at first perceived, @ 
led him to suspect that some of the passag 
in which this conformity unexpectedly faile 
would prove to be corrupt. He has made | 
collation of the texts printed in Professor PB 
Rajna’s three critical editions, and _ in th 
Oxtord Dante, with that of the Bini MS, ¢ 
result of which goes to confirm his suspicion 
This paper gives an expanation of the cursy 
a list of emendations adopted in the ne 
Oxford text; a list of conjectural émendatio 
and an appendix on the cursus as exemplifi 
in the ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia.’ d 





We have received the following from Mr 
Wm. J. Harris, Chief Librarian, of Islington: 

Otp Istincton: EXHIBITION OF PRINTS, E 
AT THE CENTRAL LispRARY.—From June 25th 
30th inclusive, there will be held in the large 
hall at the Central Library, Holloway Road, 
an Exhibition of Prints, Pictures, Books) 
Documents, ete., illustrating the past history 
of this important Borough. The Exhibition 


| is being arranged by a Joint Committee of they 


Public Libraries Committee and the Islington? 
and Historical Society. is 


by that well-known Antiquarian and Artist, 
Mr. S. T. O. Weeks. It is hoped to obtain 
the loan of everything relating to Islington, | 
and those who have prints, antiques, ete., of | 
Islington, are asked to communicate with the ™ 
Secretary of the Selection Committee, 
Public Library, 68, Holloway 2 
All the exhibits will be insured and” 
cases. Admission — 


Central 
N.7. 
will be exhibited in show 
will be free. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”,—Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
“The Publisher ”’ — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
be found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 


answer queries 


the médieval cursus, both in the above work! ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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